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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70O°%s,; 80's and 90"s.:..We are grateful’ that. they ‘were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY 


INTERVIEWERS 


KINYA NOGUCHI was a Sacramento County Deputy Sheriff and retired with the rank 
of Lieutenant. He is a member of VFW Nisei Post 8985 and Sacramento JACL. He 
graduated from Sacramento State University in Business Administration and did graduate 
work in Public Administration. Mrs. Gunderson was his teacher at Tri-State High 
School, Tule Lake. A native of Kent, Washington, he is married to Helen Nakamura 
(also Tule Lake internee) and resides in Sacramento. They have two children and three 
grandchildren. 


FRANK IRITANI was born in Denver, Colorado, a retired Christian Minister and Social 
Service Worker. He is a member of the Sacramento Nisei VF W Post 8985 and JACL 
1000 Club, Florin Chapter. He has B.A. Degree from University of Minnesota and B.D. 
Degree from Pacific School of Religion, married to Joanne Ono and blest with three 
children and five grandchildren. Joanne is a former Poston, Arizona Relocation Center 
internee and Frank is a non-internee. 


INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 

June 14, 1997 

Home of Wayne and Margery Gunderson Field 
2043 Gateway Circle 

Lodi, California 95240 


TRANSCRIBING AND EDITING 
Heidi Sakazaki, Member, Florin JACL, transcribed the tapes of the interview. Wayne 
and Margery Gunderson Field, Frank Iritani and Kinya Noguchi edited the transcript. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
Dan Inouye, Member, Florin JACL, reproduced some of the photographs. 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 

Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the Florin Japanese American 
Citizens League and in the University Archives at the Library, California State 
University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, California 95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


MARGARET CROSBY GUNDERSON 


MARGARET CROSBY GUNDERSON was born in a sod hut in 1903 in Gronna, 
North Dakota and died June 27, 1997 in Lodi, California at age 94. She received the AA 
degree from Fargo Agricultural and Commerce College, graduated from Valley City 
Normal College in 1928 and received the Masters Degree from Cal Poly, San Luis 
Obispo in 1962. 


She married Martin P. Gunderson in Golden Valley, North Dakota where he was 
Superintendent of Schools. Their only child, Margery Ann, was born August 21, 1925 in 
Valley City. 


Margaret Gunderson's inspirational and dedicated teaching career covered forty years in 
elementary and high schools in North Dakota, Oakland, Tri-State High School for 
Interned Japanese Americans in Tule Lake, California Relocation Center, and the largely 
migrant, Hispanic West Side School District at Five Points, west of Fresno, and Fresno 
County Juvenile Hall for Girls. She taught English, History, Social Studies and Speech. 
Her special love was encouraging students who needed help and the school day ended 
when help was no longer needed. 


Her message for the Japanese American students at Tule Lake was that the government 
made a mistake in putting them into the camps, but the Constitution was stil] right. 
America was their country and they are legal U. S. Citizens. She identified closely with 
them saying, "I am a Nisei." (of European immigrant parents) when she lived in the 
Internment Center. 


Many of her students went on to college and university and became professionals-- 
teachers, professors, doctors, scientists. She kept up friendly contacts with them and a 
few visited her. Perhaps, the most illustrious was Dr. Yuzuru John Takeshita, Professor 
Emeritus, University of Michigan. He was a very special friend and there is a separate 
section about him in this Oral History book. 


She had a close relationship with her daughter, Margery Field, who was outstanding in 
Supporting her parents while they were at Tule Lake and at Five Points. There is a 
separate section in this Oral History book on Margery also. 


Margaret's influence and guidance was not confined only to students and classrooms. 
She was president of PTA, presented book reviews, was historian of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, president and life member of the Methodist Women's Society of Christian 
Service (WSCS) of her church, directed many 8th grade graduation exercises, supported 
immigrant causes and was a life-long Democrat. 


NOTE: The Oral History interview of Margaret Gunderson was held in a Lodi nursing 
home a few weeks before her death. The transcription is omitted because of unreliability. 


Among her papers, letters and documents bequeathed to CSUS' Archives, J apanese 
American Collections, are a couple of lengthy, handwritten compositions, from which the 


following excerpts are taken: 


"No teaching experience can compare with the joy and satisfaction of work in Tule 
Lake." --From the last page of "Yellow Peril," 25 pages, undated. 


The following are from "Relocation," 24 pages, undated, reproduced and located in 
another part of this book: 


"Our present culture has been seasoned by all the gifts of our immigrants and thereby 
gives us diversity and richness unsurpassed by any nation." (Opening paragraph) 


"You see there was prejudice against Orientals before the Japanese arrived here." 
(Page 4) 


"By 1924, prejudice was rampant and Congress passed the Japanese Exclusion Act. That 
action was a direct insult to Japan and they felt disgraced before the world." (Presaging 


World War 11, Page 7) 


“My husband and I were Nisei (of Norwegian and English immigrants), Margery is 
Sansei." (Page 18) 


"When the call came for teachers at Tule Lake, we responded." (Page 18) 


"Pupils I still hear from directly or indirectly" (A list of nine which includes Yuzuru 
John Takeshita, Harry Kajihara, etc. Page 24) 


"No teaching experience was so satisfying." (Last page) 


' California State University, Sacramento 


from last--page--of-essay: "Yellow Peril", Handwritten by Margaret 


Gunderson, 25 pages, undated. 


Two Awards For 
Aid To Migrants 
Are Presented 


Another Story on Page 1-B. 
H MeClatechy Newspapers Service 
| FIVE POINTS — Approxi-| 
‘mately 200 persons attended a 
|'dual presentation of awards 
a> ____—___—__> 
‘for county and. individual. ef-! 
‘forts to aid migrant families 
|in the fields of health and edu- 
cation at a dinner last night 
‘In the Westside School. 


(One of the awards, a cup 
presented by the International 
Union for Health, Education 
‘/of the Public, in Rome, Italy, 
‘was won last summer by the 
‘county’ for its work in: extend- 
‘ing health facilities and edu- 
ication to the agricultural fami- 
lies of, the West Side. 

The presentation was made 
by Mrs. Anna Haynes, the di- 
\rector of the bureau of health 

education of the state depart- 

‘ment of public health, Berke- 
‘jley, on behalf of the interna- 
tional organization. It was ac- 
;cepted by T. L. O’Neill, the 
ichaitman of the Fresno County 
‘Rural Health and Education 
: Committee, who in turn gave 
jit to Dr. Robert D. Monlux, 
‘the county health officer. 

;| The cup will be shade with 


Continued on page 4-D, col. 3 


! 


RECOGNITION—A cup awarded to Fresno Coun- 
ty by the International Union: for Health Education 
of the: Public: in. Rome, is presented by Mrs. Anne 
Haynes,. representative of the organization. Receiving 
the cup is T. L. O’Neill, the chairman of the Fresno 
County Rural Health and Education Committee, who 
in turn presented it to Dr. Robert D. Monlux, the coun- 
ty health officer: Gutscher Photos 


HONORED—Martin P. Gunderson, the principal 
of the Westside School, receives the Marshall Field 
award for outstanding contribution to the well being 
of children in the field of education from Mrs. Nina 


Two Awards For 
Aid To Migrants 
Are Presented 


‘ Continued from page 1-A 
27 other winners of the award| 
in the United States, but is on 
display first in Fresno County. 


The other award was the 
‘Marshall Field award for out- 
Standing contribution to the 
well being of children in the 
field of education, which went 
to Martin P. Gunderson, the 
principal and district superin- 
jtendent, of the Westside 
|School. 
The dinner‘ was held to re- 
‘;view the progress of the rural 
health and, education commit- 
_|tee, and was held in the cafe- 
teria of the school. Members 
‘of the homemaking class, one 
lof the program’s projects, 
served the meal. 
Representatives of the 
agencies which are members 
of the committee, including 
:|the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
community clic, and others, 
reported on accomplishments 
of the program, which is a 
continuing project to improve 
conditions for ‘agricultural 
workers and their families. 
O’Neill opened the meeting, | 
and turned the program over| 
ito the meeting chairman, Ray| 
Provost, vice president of the! 
Producers Cotton Oil Com-! 
ipany, 
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Monday, June 30, 1997 — Lodi News-Sentinel 


_ MARGARET GUNDERSON 


Memorial Services will be held at 
two o'clock tomorrow aftemoon at Lodi 
Funeral Home on Fairmont Avenue in 
Lodi for Margaret Crosby Gunderson, 
bom in a sod hut in Gronna, North Da- 
kota in 1903. 

The youngest child of John Dunn 
Crosby and Elizabeth Barton Crosby, she 
died of natural causes Friday, June 27, at 
a local convalescent hospital, seven days 
after her 94th birthday. 

A teacher for over 40 years in 
North Dakota and Califomia, she re- 
ceived her AA from Fargo Agricultural 
and Commerce College, received her 
teaching credential at age 18 and be- 
gan her remarkable career of influenc- 
ing young people. She met her future 
husband, Martin Peter Gunderson, in 
Golden Valley, North Dakota, where 
he was the Superintendent of Schools, 
and they were married on January 16, 
1924. Their only child, Margery Ann, 
was bom August 21, 1925, in Valley 
City. 

In order to complete four-year col- 
lege degrees, as mandated suddenly 
by the state, they alternated teaching 
and years of college for several years 
and Margaret graduated with High 
Honors from Valley City Normal 
School (now Valley City State Teach- 
ers College) in 1928. Martin graduated 
Ini929._ . 

From 1929 to 1937 they served, he 
as Superintendent, she as a high 
school teacher, in Gackle, North Da- 
kota. In 1937 they moved to San Le- 
andro, Califomia, where Martin was 
Assistant Superintendent of the ele- 
mentary schools and Margaret substi- 
tuted in the Oakland School District, 
teaching English and History. She also 
served as president of the San Lean- 
dro High School Parent Teachers As- 
sociation. 

With the outbreak of World War Il, 
and sensing the great injustice of the 
incarceration of Japanese-American 
citizens in concentration camps, they 
applied for position with the War Relo- 
cation Authority. They were assigned 
to Tule Lake Relocation Center where 
Martin was in charge of creating a 
school system and Margaret taught 
history, English and speech from 1942 
through April of 1946. 

Since further goverment assign- 
ments were then frozen, they ac- 
cepted their greatest challenge. They 
went to West Side School District in 
Fresno County, the largest area rural 
school district in Califomia, and the 
most incredible school population situ- 
ation. Nearly all the children were mi- 
grant farm workers, along with their 
parents. The Gundersons began with 
a school of three ramshackle class- 
rooms and struggled through the de- 
velopment of a 23-room modem cam- 
pus, the model for migrant education 
in the westem states. Martin served as 

’ Superintendent until his death in 1958. 
Margaret continued on as teacher and 
Vice Principal until her retirement in 
1965, when she moved into Fresno 
and became the teacher for the girls in 
County Juvenile Hall for four years. 


Mrs. Gunderson enjoyed a lengtny 
tour of Europe, a gift from the parents 
of West Side School District at Five 
Points, giving book reviews for the 
Women’s Society of the Methodist 


' Church and other women’s groups, 


and at the age of 67 began attending 
art classes. She progressed from de- 
coupage to oils. Many of her pieces 
were sold at Fresno area church ba- 
zaars and at Fresno State fund rais- 
ers. She continued art work until her 
eye sight failed her. 

She received a Masters Degree from 
Cal Poly at San Luis Obispo in 1962. She 
was a member of Gamma Delta Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma in Fresno, the 
California Retired Teachers Association, 
and was an ardent Democrat. 

Her special love was encouraging 
students who needed help. For her the 
school day ended when her help was 
no longer needed. For her Japanese 
students, the message was that the 
goverment made a mistake with relo- 
cation, but the Constitution was still 
right, It was their country, and they 
were still Americans. The many pro- 
fessors, doctors, scientists, and other 
professionals who took courage from 
her attest to the effectiveness of her 
teaching. They moum her passing. 


She was preceded in death by her 
husband Martin in 1958, sister Mary 
Andert in 1969, half-sister Dee Ben- 
nett in 1984, her father John in 1945, 
and her mother Elizabeth in 1906. 

Margaret, better known to all as 
Nana, is survived by her daughter 
Margery G. Field and _ son-in-law 
Wayne L. Field of Lodi; grandson 
David John Martin Field, his wife 
Sharon and their daughter Amy of Elv- 
erta; and granddaughter Deborah 
Margaret Dawang, her husband Val 
and their daughter Stacy of Folsom. 


- Also surviving are nephews Warren 


and Robert Andert and Raymond 
Bechtle, and nieces Billie Ulland, Sally 
Melberg and Nancy McCorkle, all of 
Minnesota. 

A special friend who remembers 
Margaret with great affection is retired 
professor Yuzuru Takeshita of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who wrote about 
her in an article published in “Readers 
Digest” several years ago and has vis- 
ited with her several times in recent 
years. He will be present at the memo- 
rial and wishes to speak about his 
dear friend and teacher. 

Memorial contributions may be 
sent to the Florin Japanese American 
Citizens League Scholarship Fund, 
890 Sunwind Way, Sacramento, CA 
95831, the First United Methodist 
Church in Lodi, or the charity of your 
choice. 

Doctor Norman Mowery of the First 
United Methodist Church will conduct 
the services. 

There will be no visitation. Private 
inumment will be later in the week. 


HOKUBEI! £3 MAINICHI 
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Tule Lake Teacher Was an Inspiration to Students 


Margaret Gunderson, 94, 
a former teacher at WW II 
Tule Lake Concentration Camp 
passed away of Ahatcureal causes 
tune 27, (8h7. an a togl, CA 
Nursing Home. 


A lengthy, detailed obituary 
appeared in the local Lodi 
News Sentinel, June 30 
announcing Gunderson's 
Memorial Service the next 
day July 1 at 2:00 PM. Over 
half of about thirty who 
attended at the Lodi Funeral 
Home were Asian Americans 
to pay tribute to ner. 


A reception followed at 
Lodi First United Methodist 
Curche There was no visitation. 
Private inurment was held 
July 3. at. Lodi Memorial 
Cemetery. 


Unsung heroes such as 
Gunderson and other Non-Nikkei 
who voluntarily came to one 
of the ten relocation camps 
to teach and provide 
administrative services were 
treated like 
the camps 


Internees after 
were closed. ie 
was not easy for them as with 
the Internees to find places 
to live and locate suitable 


jobs. 
About a month before her 
death, Kinya Noguchi and I 


went to the 
to condawe: 


Lodi Nursing Home 
a Oral History 


interview for the Florin 
JACL-CSUS Library Japanese 


American Archival Collection. 
Noguchi is a former student 
of Mrs. Gunderson and retired 
Sacramento County sheriff. 


Though she was in bed during 
the entire interview, she 
seemed relatively alert and 


responded well to our questions 
at her age of almost 94. 
Another former student 
was Prof. Emeritus Yuzuru 
John Takeshita of University 
of Michiean, School of Public 
Healtheo © fined) trabace. oy 
him FAXed to us was read at 
the Memorial Service by 
son-in-law Wayne Field. 


"Margaret " 
gave me hope 
of despair 
II when we 
barbed wire 


he saad, “You 
in the mies? 
during World War 
were confined behind 
fences, anc you 


have been been a constant 
source of inspiration tor 
me throughout my life as I 
have tried to to do what is 
right as you did when you 
chose to protest the 


governments's 


us by takang 2 
at Tule Lake, 
upon you as 
students" 


4CtCion to. intern 
teaching 300 

where 
one 


I happened 
of your many 


Also a special Japanese 
"wake" poem composed by 
Takeshita was read by Joanne 
tritanit, Florin JACL President. 


Taktesttta, @ youno Ki2pe. seeing the great 
was rather confused and or inearceration ef Japanese 
bewildered as were many others American citizens in 
when confined at Tule Lake, concentration camps, they 
where there was much turmoil. apolied to War Relocatian 
A Reader's Digest article Authority and were assigned 
(March, 1985) "On Wings of to, Tule Lake, 1942546, a 
Forgiveness" explains how remote, desolate dry lake 
this teacher Margaret Gunderson bed near the Calif.-<Gregon 
helped him to understand that border. Martin was Assistant 
“HeMoOcCTeacy is ‘a CLIT .eult Project Oirector and Margaret 
journey, not a destination was a teacher of English, 
already reached". histery and 


SHngUS TLC e 


speech. 


Former students may send After Tule Lake was closed, 
letters/comments/tributes they accepted their greatest 
to Florin JACL, 880 Sunwind challenge in the File-Points, 
Way, Sacramento, CA 95831 largly Hispanic migrant area 
for: inclusion in her Ural west of Fresno. They struggled 
History posk, whieh will include to develop a 25-room modem 
daughter Margery Field and Campus, a model of migrant 
Takeshita and be 4a part of education for 
the Gsws L2ore ry Aree hoaawact Sima ciersie 


the western 
Martin served as 


Collection. superintendent until his death 
in 1958. Margaret served as 


Margaret Crosby Gunderson vice-principal 
vas  BGEH Gia soa mut in intail her 
Gronna, North Dakota, reeeived 


the AA Degree from Fargo Memorial contributions 
Agticuitural and Commercial may be sent to elther 


amd tela sc hier 
retirement “hee lS65. 


eeonoaen 
College and the teaching JACL Scnhelarship Fund, -690 
erecentwadl f rom Valley State Sunwind Way, Sacramento, (Df 


Teachers College. She married 856512 First Unitted Methodist 
Mattin. CUAGerson and their Chiuren, 200 a Oak. St.7 boda, 
only child Margery was born CA 95240 or a 
Auaust 21, 1925 in Valley ehoLees 

CPC vs 


Charity of your 


By FRANK IRITANI 
They moved to California 


where he was Asst. Supt. of 
a Hayward elementary school 
and she was a teacher in the 
fektland Senco. (OLStei crs 
With the outbreak of WW If, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


MARGERY GUNDERSON FIELD 


MARGERY GUNDERSON FIELD was born in Valley City, North Dakota August 21, 
1925 of Martin P. and Margaret Crosby Gunderson. She married Wayne L. Field July 7, 
1951 in Stockton, California and both are retired public school teachers. They have two 
children: David John Martin Field of Elverta, California and Deborah Margaret Field 
Dawang of Folsom, California. 


Margery's Ist through 6th grade education was in Gackle, North Dakota. She attended 
7th through 11th grades in San Leandro and finished at Tule Lake High School as her 
parents were educators at Tri-State High School of the Tule Lake Internment Center. 


The Fields, as well as the Gundersons, were’ more than Just teachers. Along with the 
basic subjects, they taught and shared their beliefs of the ideals of democracy, evils of 
hate and discrimination, and Christian values of decency and dignity of people-- 
especially minorities. 


Following are excerpts from Margery's Tule Lake High School English Class essay, 
"With Liberty and Justice for All": 


"The Japanese American Boy Scouts recited the Pledge of Allegiance and the 
words 'with liberty and Justice for all' hit me. How inappropriate these words are! | 
could see barb-wire fences stretching as far as the eye could see. This surely was not a 
symbol of liberty. What future is there for them?" 


“Many never received the absentee voter ballots they requested. Many never 
received more than a down payment for the property they sold. They had to sell their 
property at drastic reduction. These mistreatments have had a narrowing effect upon their 
minds." 


“Anyone who hates never hates a single person or race but always several persons 
or races. Soon, he hates everyone, including himself. There can be no justice for all 
when the world is filled with hatred. There can be no hope of lasting world peace unless 
there is brotherly love instilled in the heart of every individual." 


[Begin Tape 1, Side 1 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


IRITANI: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD; 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


IRITANI: 


NOGUCHI: 


IRITANI: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


We are at the home of Wayne Field and Margery Field and the address is 


2043 Gateway Circle and the date is June 14, 1997. 

Flag Day. 

Flag Day, right. [CHUCKLES] 

And I will be here to interview Margery Gunderson Field and to start with 
where were you born and your parents’ names. 

I was born in Valley City, North Dakota. You want the year and the date? 
Yes. 

August 21, 1925. It was 72 hours labor for my mother. 

72 hours. 

Oh, my! [CHUCKLES] 

They didn't expect either one of us to live. 

Year its 4 «2 

Did you have any other brothers or sisters? You are the only child. 

Yes. I don't like to be an only child. 


[CHUCKLES] 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIRED: 


NOGUCHI: 


PIE LS: 


NO 


Do you recall some of the things that you had as an experience as to your 
growing up time that you can recall? 

Well, from Valley City we went to Golden Valley, North Dakota and that's 
where my folks had met to marry. And they taught. My mother went 
back to teach shortly after I was born. My dad [Martin P. Gunderson] was 
superintendent. And I had a lot of cousins there. A lady by the name of 
Maggie Aipperspach took care of me. We lived there until they made it a 
rule in North Dakota that all teachers had to have four years of college. So 
then my mother taught, my dad went back to school and vice versa, and I 
lived with my Aunt Mary [MaryCrosby Andert] who lived in Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota, and I had a lot of cousins there. 

How long did you stay there? 

My dad graduated in 1929 and so I imagine for a couple of years. Then 
we moved to a little town called Gackle and that was a very lonesome 
period of time because there were no children around. The only woman I 
knew was a Finnish lady. She spoke only Finnish. 

So there was a kind of language barrier there? 

I would sit on her steps. She sat on her porch and rocked back and forth 


and smoked her pipe and she would give me little pieces of Finnish 


bread--flatbread. 


Uo 


NOGUCHI: | Oh, that was quite a security . 

FIELD: And there was no kindergarten. And when I went to school I sat during 
the first grade and watched the kids. They thought I knew how to read 
because they read me all these stories from the book. Boy, I hada 
memory like that! And I could repeat it... 

IRITANI: That was good. Oh, good. 

FIELD: Would you like some orange juice? 

IRITANI: Oh, no thank you, we just had breakfast. 

NOGUCHI: We just had breakfast. 

FIELD: Oh, we wanted to offer you something. 

IRITANI: Well, maybe we need to take a break a little later. [CHUCKLES] 

NOGUCHI: Yes, we will, thank you. 

IRITANI: OK. 

FIELD: At any rate, my dad had to--was superintendent and he had told me if ever 
I wound up in his office I'd get spanked--no questions asked. 

NOGUCHI: Uh huh. 

FIELD: The teacher would say, "Well, Margery Ann, if you don't get busy, we are 
going to have to send you to your father--to Mr. Gunderson. And 


whatever I was doing, I got busy. Not very well. But she didn't teach 


phonics. It was the whole word method. And when a hired girl had small 


pox, we moved in with a doctor and his family. The doctor's wife had 
taught primary grades. She took me and taught me phonics. 


NOGUCHI: How large was this school? We are talking about a country school? 


FIELD: It was a little city--I don't know--there weren't more than 32 in high 


school. 

NOGUCHI: Uh huh. 

FIELD: Thirty in my class were first and second combined--maybe 200. 

NOGUCHI: 200. 

FIELD: And then there was first and second, third and fourth, about 36 in sixth. I 
hated my sixth grade and fifth grade teacher. She didn't like me either. 
And then a combined seventh and eighth, and then my folks taught ninth 
and twelfth. My mother had all world history and English and my dad 
taught math and physics and chemistry and typing. And they had to give a 
State exam every year. But by the time they left, they didn't have to give a 
State exam because the school's scores had been so high. 

NOGUCHI: Do you recall the students? Were they all white children or were they 
mixed? 
They all spoke another language. When they didn't want me to know, they 
spoke German to each other. Or they spoke Finnish. It was a large 


German and Finnish community. 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


PLE: 


NOGUCHI: 


FPLELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


REBEL, 


NOGUCHI: 


Oh, I see. 

I heard so much German, | didn't care if I ever heard it again--one 
language I did not study. 

Do you recall any incidents that you had with the children aside from not 
speaking to you in English? [CHUCKLES] 

I don't think I made friends that easily. My mother said, "Well, they are 
jealous of you because you are the daughter of the superintendent of 
schools." I don't think it was that. I just think it was my lack of ability to 
socialize well. 

Uh huh. 

I still don't socialize that well. 

At what point in your life do you recall where your parents became aware 
of how things were going on in the United States? 

My mother taught world history. She knew in 1933 there was going to be 
a war. She was an avid Democrat. [She] still is and I understand that 
many Japanese are Republicans and I can understand why after I've read 
all about the evacuation. I never read such bitter racist propaganda in all 
my life, and that General [John L.] DeWitt! 


Yes 


NOGUCHI: 


NOGUCHI: 


DiRED: 


Neither of my parents really cared for him and I think he was--what's the 
word? Paranoid. 
Well, I think the politicians at that time--so many of them had the same 


attitude anyway and there was a lot of political pressure and I think--this 


might have been personal but there was a lot that was political. 


This is the one to read by John Hersey and he, Yuzuru [Professor Emeritus 
Yuzuru Takeshita], faxed it and sent it to my mother. But in here it tells 
how they were able to get away with what they did. And then it tells 
about--in some cases, they had four days to get rid of their possessions. 
Yes, 

Some woman sold their 37-room hotel for $350. No, I'm not good on 
math. Someone had just had his car--his truck replaced, had four new 
tires, and I think a distributor, and sold that for $25. Then he goes on and 
tells about one instance of sabotage. And this is strange because a man 
asked for two or three days to get his strawberry crop in and they said, 
"No." He got out and he tilled it under. The next day the FBI [Federal 
Bureau of Investigation] arrested him, put him in jail, accused him of 
sabotage, and I don't know how long he was in jail but they could throw 


people in jail for days for absolutely no reason. 


IRITANT: 


PIELD: 


IRITANT: 


BLELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


IRITANI: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIED: 


NOGUCHI: 


IRITANI: 


NOGUCHI: 


Excuse me, can | just interrupt. I want to just check and see if this 
recorder is OK. All right, now go ahead. I'm sorry... 

Did you ask me something about Yuzuru? 

No, I don't think so. 

The word I wanted on General DeWitt is "paranoid." 

Uh huh. Yes. 


Yes. 


And being the Commander--the Commandant of the Sixth Army. 


Well, that will tell you how he got in charge because. ... And it also tells 
that the Justice Department didn't go along with this. I think it was 
[Attorney General Francis] Biddle of the Justice Department. Until a 
Congressman came and threatened to take this whole thing and throw it on 
the floors of Congress. 

Uh huh. 

I don't know. He was. ..and just about most of those... 

Did you give some of those so Margery can fill them out? 

Yes, yes, she knows... 


So getting back to the interview of you, Margery, so you didn't experience 
any incidents that you can recall that growing up--student at--was that in 
North Dakota? 


I wasn't German. 


NOGUCHI: 


Pin, 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIBED: 


NOGUCHLI: 


MIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


NOGUCHI: 


Huh? 
I wasn't German. 
Oh. 


And if you weren't German--oh, and you weren't Baptist. 


Oh. Oh, I see. 


My mother had a couple of students who got up and said, "You're very 


nice but you're going to go to Hell because you're not a Baptist." Those 
two students went to UCLA [University of California, Los Angeles] and 
came back later and apologized. 

Oh, oh. Isn't that interesting. 

But they always called my dad "Professor." 

Oh. 

So they had respect for education. And | got along with the Finnish 
people because they were Scandinavians and I was part Norwegian. 

So over the years then--that's going through grammar school, then into 
high school... 

I went to San Leandro. We moved out here. My dad had been here at the 
University of California. My mother taught. And she and I went to North 
Dakota. 


Oh: Usee. 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIBLD: 


NOGUCHI: 


Vn HB 


NOGUCHI: 


PIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


FiBL 


That's in 1937 when we got here and I went to San Leandro Junior High 
School and Senior High School from the seventh grade through the 
eleventh. 

And do you recall how you felt at that time and did you observe anything 
while you were going to high school as to how the people--the students 
were reacting to the Japanese students? 

They were all popular. 

Oh, they were all popular at San Leandro. 

I mean, if they ran for student body office, they won. 

But you didn't observe any racial remarks or any attitudes or feelings . . . 
There was one boy in my class--his name was Lincoln Yamaguchi. And I 
think in twelfth--when he was a senior in high school, he and his dad were 
picked up. This one friend said he was near some railroad tracks or 
something. Everything I've read, they were picked up--no writ of habeas 
corpus--no civil rights. 

Yes, for sure. Then do you recall anything else that you can tell us about 
on this tape about what you observed or heard of other students reacting to 
the Japanese students? 


Well, I know that the day after Pearl Harbor, my dad was Assistant 


Superintendent of Schools of elementary schools. He rode the school 


busses because he was afraid of reactions. He said at the first stop a little 


Nisei boy got on and he announced to the bus, "Do you know what those 
GD Japs did? They bombed Pearl Harbor." There were no incidents. 
That day we had an air raid warning. | remember going to sugar rationing 
board. I worked on the board--seeing all those Japanese going home from 
school--feeling sorry for them. 

I just wondered what kind of life they were going into, and I didn't 
realize that I would be part of that life. And then my parents went up there 
[Tule Lake] because my mother said, "I am Nisei." They were both 
children of immigrants. And they knew what it was like to be 
discriminated against. My dad particularly, for being Norwegian. He 
speaks Norwegian. 

My dad went up to Tule Lake around the 16th of July, 1942. My 
mother and I went up about the 28th of August. We went up by train. We 
took the train to Sacramento, and then we transferred and went up to 
Klamath Falls. And I said to my mother, "I certainly wish I could have 
graduated from Tule Lake High School--I mean from San Leandro High 
School." My mother said, "Margery" or Margery Ann, "this is the first 
time the United States Government has ever incarcerated its own citizens 


because they were at war with another country or with those people's 


NOGUCHI: 


PIBLA: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


PIPL: 


NOGUCHI: 


ancestors. Now suppose the United States went to war with Norway. 
You'd be put in one of those concentration camps as soon as possible." 
Now, my mother was not Norwegian. She knew I was proud of that. And 
she knew that would hit a point with me. And it did. 

So when your father was. ... Was it a voluntary thing that he wanted to 


be part of the War Relocation Authority [WRA]? Did he get hired on as a 


Yes, through the University of California. 

Through the University of California as the Superintendent? 

He was in charge of the elementary schools. 

He was in charge of the elementary schools. 

Then, I think. ... I've been going through a diary I kept which is very 
superficial. I mean I said, "Camp is nice." Well, it was nice for 
Caucasians. It was not nice for people who had to live there in those 
shacks with the tar paper. 

So when he arrived--when your father arrived in Tule Lake, then he came 
inasa... 


He was the head of the elementary schools. 


Head of the elementary schools. 


Piet. 


NOGUCHI: 


PIB: 


W.FIELD; 


Pie: 


J think there were about four or five. He liked it except he had pea pie for 
supper one night--for dinner. Then I think what happened was that after 
registration--well, after they attempted to recruit and after registration and 
all that went on. I think several other Caucasians decided to leave because 
the head of the high school, the principal, Mr. Wilder, left. And my dad 
went in as the principal of the high school. And I don't know how long he 
was the principal of the high school. I hope he wasn't in the 
administration when the part about the stockades took place. I don't think 
he was because that really flipped me. And if you haven't a copy of Years 
of Infamy, she has the best research--Mrs. Michi Whalen? 

Michi Weglyn. 

Yes, Weglyn, whatever. And there's a letter from my mother to me after 
someone had read this article in the Reader's Digest, and all she said to me 
was, "Americans aren't perfect." And I said, "No, we are not perfect." 

The only person on earth who was perfect was Jesus Christ and they 
crucified him. 

It doesn't pay to be perfect. [CHUCKLES] 

No. [just was taken aback. And my mother has written--she said she 


must not know much about American history and then all the things that 


we had done. But we certainly weren't perfect. Guns that were sold by 


NOGUCHI: 


igs bo OA 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


our nation. So at any rate, back to when | got to Tule Lake High School. 
Oh, yes. I got there and they told me I'd be going to school on 
Monday, and I said, "Why? The camp schools don't start until about the 


14th of September." They said, the Project Director--at that time I didn't 


even know the man's name, and I don't know if it is Mr.[Harvey M.] 


Coverly or not--has ruled that all Caucasian girls have to go to the Tule 
Lake High School. They cannot go to the camp high school--Tri-State 
High School. So at that time Tule Lake was in Modoc County, and the 
high school was in Siskiyou County. I don't know how they worked it out 
but first I went to school by bus. Then we went with the Captain's 
daughter. Captain [Verne]Austin who later became Lt. Colonel Austin. 
Then finally we rode on the "recon"--the mail truck. We always got there 
late and froze to death in the back of that truck although it was covered 
with a sort of... 

Canvass. 

Canvass, yes. 

es, tarp: 

Yes, tarp. 

Tule Lake High School--was that located in Newell? 


No, Tule Lake was located in Newell. The camp itself was Newell. 


NOGUCHI: Considered Newell, yes. And so Tule Lake itself was a town about seven 


--eight miles... 


FIELD: Yes: 
NOGUCHI: _... from Newell. 
FIELD: Right. They wanted the camp--they thought it would be great and then 


when everybody got there, they didn't want it. And we got a very cold 
reception when we went into the high school. 

NOGUCHI: Oh, you did. 

FIELD: And I have... 

NOGUCHI: Was that when they had both the students and the teachers? 

FIELD: The faculty was pretty nice to me. 

NOGUCHI: | Oh, the faculty was nice. 

FIELD: I'm not too sure about the principal but a girl friend and I heard rumors 
that we were supposedly behind the high school smoking and I| laughed. 
We didn't smoke. Was it true that the Japanese believed that Mt. Shasta 
was made of Crisco? 

NOGUCHI: | I never heard of that. [LAUGHTER] 

FIBLD: And IJ laughed again. And they always called us "Kids from the Jap 


Camp." A little card that I have that we can't find--the cards that they put 


in when you graduated from high school. I guess it's over here. 


NOGUCHI: 


FIELD: 


NOGUCHI: 
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NOGUCHI: 


W. FIELD: 


FIELD: 


W. FIELD: 


So the reaction from your fellow students was that you were involved with 
the people in Tule Lake. 

Yes. One wrote, "I'll always remember you from the Jap Camp." And 
then I wrote essays after that on racial prejudice. My English teacher read 
that to the other students. And that caused consternation. I wrote a paper 
that I cannot find which I gave on liberty and justice for all. Because 
when the flagpole at the Administration Building was dedicated, it was led 
by a troop of Japanese Nisei Boy Scouts. 

Yes, it was. I remember that. 

"With liberty and justice for all." And I looked at this fence, and I looked 
at them, and I think, this isn't liberty and justice for all. And then I went 
on to explain. It's been four or five years since I've read this paper, but it's 
not justice putting citizens behind fences without-- barbed wire--without 
due process of law. For no reason 120,000 people were evacuated, 
80,000 of them were our own citizens. 

Yes, that's right. 

Including my best friend, Jin Okamoto. 

You have a letter... 


I used to write to him when he was in the camp. My twin brother's best 


friend was Frank Iwamiya. He also went to camp. I think they both went 


NOGUCHI: 
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NOGUCHI: 
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NOGUCHI: 


FibLD: 


to Arkansas--Arizona and then Arkansas. I think Frank Iwamiya stayed 
in the Chicago area. He's never come back here, but Jin Okamoto lives 
here in town. 
Oh. 
My mother has a former student who lives here, a girl whose name is June 
Oga. I think she is a friend of Yuzuru's sister. [Yuzuru. has a sister living 
in San Mateo.] I don't know what her name was--her maiden name was. 
But my daughter and her daughter went to kindergarten together. Her 
husband's name was Henry Oga, and he died of cancer a couple of years 
ago. [Mrs. Oga visited Mrs. Gunderson several weeks ago, but Mrs. 
Gunderson didn't remember her. | 

But my mother helped her with--in speech because she was 
embarrased. 
Do you recall her name? 
She was Oga. Capital O-G-A. 
And her maiden name was Manji? [Yes] 
I don't know. 
Henry Oga, I think, worked for the Water Resources as an engineer. 


I know when I finally got a catalogue of people who graduated from Cal-- 


Henry Oga had graduated from Cal. 


NOGUCHI: 
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He is the one who had a nice smile on his face all the time. Very 
personable type of person. 

She's very outgoing. 

Yes, she was. 

Her daughter and my daughter were very close friends. When they were 
in the third grade, they had to go to another school. Schools treat big and 
June Oga moved Coleen back to the former school. Her daughter is now a 
registered pharmacist-- has a Ph.D--very bright. Debbie said she used to 
copy from her papers. [CHUCKLES] 

Both of those girls were my students. Also in journalism in Lodi High 
School. 

You didn't have Coleen, did you? 

I had Coleen. 

Now, I've really gotten involved. 

That's all right. We'll get back to Tule Lake again. 

This picture is one thing, and it almost needs a magnifying glass. That 
was put up in a service station in Tule Lake--WRA. It was a big service 
station. I can't remember what it was. Standard or Flying A. 


It's a Flying A. I can see the eagle there. Or is it a Richfield or 


Associated? Now that you mention it. 


FIELD: Well, someone in camp came in and took a picture and sent it in to the... 

W. FIELD: — Oh, the Richfield has the wings on it. 

FIELD: They sent it in to headquarters. And the sign was removed from the 
window. But they made it very clear to us that we were not welcome to 


trade there. 


NOGUCHI: | I'm holding a picture of a gas station in Tule Lake, California where it says 


"WRA Personnel Keep Out." So they didn't want people working at the 
Tule Lake to patronize this gas station. 

FIELD: Oh, we were called "Jap Lovers." 

NOGUCHI: Oh, you were! 

FIELD: Even members of my own family--my dad's older sister had a son who 
was in Corregidor and he died on the Death March in Bataan. She wrote 
back to him--my dad--and said, "How could you be comforting the 
enemy? I'll never forgive you." I don't think she wrote to him again. | 
met her once--Aunt Anna--a couple of years before she died. 

NOGUCHI: Yes, wars will do things like that to even the immediate family, so... 

al Sst OB My mother's side of the family--my aunt and uncle who lived in Oakland 
never really approved. They thought I was going to fall in love with a 


Japanese boy and marry him. 
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We got even with them. Our daughter married a Filipino boy. 
[LAUGHTER] 

My aunt never said a word. Our granddaughter is--what's the word in 
Spanish? 

Mestiza. 

She's half Filipino and half Caucasian. 

But the mother was brought up in the Philippines during the war, and they 
never said a word about this article in the Reader's Digest. 

I wasn't too thrilled with that because Debbie had been going with a Nisei. 
[LAUGHTER] 

His name was Glenn Nakayama. Her parents were in Tule Lake. But she 
[our daughter] said, "I really like Steve Adachi." [LAUGHTER] 
SteveAdachi was student body president of Tokay High. 

And his father was student body president at Tri-State. I asked him once 
what his dad did, and he said, "My dad was an interpreter." They both had 
leadership qualities, but Steve was killed in an automobile accident. 

And when I went to Lodi High School as a sophomore, the student body 


president was a Japanese boy named George Kagawa. Japanese were 


always very integrated in the Lodi community until World War II. 


FIELD: 


There was so much economic pressure. They don't want any brown 
¥ 


students back because they knew that the Nisei farmers could make more. 


[END TAPE 1, SIDE 1 


[BEGIN TAPE 1, SIDE 2 
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I don't know whether to release these personal items or not but there is lot 
in here about Richard Tanaka--about his family. But he's CEO [Chief 
Executive Officer] of a company and he tells about it here. He tells about 


meeting with the King of Sweden and Mrs. Myrdal. And I need that book 


back because my mother had her students reading it. Karl [Gunnar] 


Myrdal's book, and I can't remember the title. 

This is Side 2, interviewing Margaret Gunderson .. . 

Margery Field. Correction. I correct that. 

Myrdal was a --there was a Gunnar Myrdal that came out with that book--I 
forget the title of it --about the race problem here in the United States. | 
forget the title of it. I'm sorry, go ahead. 

Do we havea... 

Mark of Dilemma, | think, was the title of the book. 

Well, they were feeling sorry for the black people. 

¥es, 


Richard Tanaka said that he had written about the evacuation. 
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[Interruption for refreshments] 

What Myrdal wrote, my mother had her students read. 

It's in that story? 

Yes. 

What was the title of his book that Gunnar Myrdal--was it something like 
the American Dilemma? [An American Dilemma, 1944, Classic on Race 
Relations by Gunnar Myrdal] 

That's sounds right. 

Yes, I think so. 

Then Yuzuru gave a report on Thomas Jefferson in front of Dillon Myer. 
Oh, he did. 

And he didn't know whether to say what he thought. It was burning! 
Absolutely burning! Afterwards Dillard--Dillon--how is that... 

Dillon Myer. 

Yeah--came up and shook his hand and said it was great to hear someone 
talk about democracy who had his own democracy lost. My mother was 
so thrilled she said, "I couldn't be more thrilled than if you'd been my son. 
As far as I'm concerned, you dear kids are my sons. Their relationship was 


that close. And I think she wanted a son. She is much more fonder of him 


than she is of me. 
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[LAUGHTER] 

That's because of the fresh flowers that he sent to her. [LAUGHTER] 
He'd make jam. 

Oh, that's great. 

If I recall--remember--recall correctly, she was more--paid more attention 
to the male students than she did the female students. I think she was 
more partial to the male students. 

The funny part of it, after she retired from West Side [School District], she 
went to teach the girls in Juvenile Hall in Fresno. 

Oh. 

They looked at her and they said, "Mrs. Gunderson, do you know judo?" 
"No." "Do you know this type of sport?" "No." "Self defense?" "No." 
"You aren't afraid of us, are you?" She said, "No." And she had members 
of the [Charles] Manson gang in there. She said they [girls] are much 
harder to handle. But, yes, because all the students who come back to see 
her and who else--kept in touch with her and all of them are boys. I have a 
letter here from... 

[LAUGHTER] You noticed. 


How can I forget? Albert Tsugawa? 


Oh, yes, Albert Tsugawa. 
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And he writes a very chatty letter. 

He was a very chatty person. 

He amazed me because in the ninth grade he was reading The New Yorker. 
I have been thinking of --at any rate-- all of those were Mr. Noguchi's 
titles because he tells that they were feeling more sympathy for the blacks 
than for themselves. And at any rate, Richard Tanaka met with the widow 
of Myrdal and the King of Sweden. And he tells about it in this letter 
which also mentions his family. And he did write a letter to me after that 
Tule Lake Sayonara in May of '92. And he said he hadn't kept up with 
Japanese Americans--the JACL. And he would have come to that but he 
didn't know about it, and apparently his--he had a brother who sent in his 
name because there are so many Richard Tanakas. 

Oh, I see. 

And was there another meeting in '94? '96 that he might have been to? 

I missed that one so.... They did have another reunion after that, so... 
He may have come to that. 

Yes, but he wouldn't... 

Actually, he wanted to know about my mother's health. 


He was an unusual student that could do two things at once. 


[CHUCKLES] He used to amaze me. 
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He was with my aunt and uncle [when they] were on vacation. He was in 
Richmond. My folks and I were living with my aunt and uncle until my 
dad got a job with the government after the war. He would come out and 
we had some game we played. He'd just skim over the rules and he knew 
how to play that game. I was amazed. He was a Junior Phi Beta, 

and he and Yukio Uyeno. 

Uyeno, yes. 

Both went to Cal. 

Yukio Uyeno became a pediatrician and about five years ago he passed 
away. He had the same problem as I have. We have a weak heart and he 
had his bypass surgery, and being an M. D. [Doctor of Medicine] you 
would think he would watch his diet, but no, he didn't. 

No, doctors don't do that any better than anyone. 

They think they are going to live forever better than other people. 

Yes, that's right. 

And I sat with his sister at the Sayonara. 

She was married to a former teacher. In Aquila I have mentioned the 


people I knew that I saw in 1992. One I mentioned was Georgette 


Motomatsu. Her picture is in here. She was a nurse's aide when I was in 
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the hospital in Tule Lake with a sinus infection. Dr. Hashiba was my 


doctor. 

Dr. Hashiba. Now, that is quite a story too about Dr. Hashiba. 

Yes, from what I heard, you're right. 

After the lights were out, kids would come to my room. They wanted to 
know about what the outside was like. But they were telling me stories 
about Dr. Hashiba that amazed me. And all the Caucasian personnel went 
to him or most of them. 

Right. 

A Caucasian doctor came by--"What's wrong with you?" [LAUGHTER] 
"Why are you in here so long?" Well, if we hadn't had penicillin, which 
my dad had gotten from the Army, and he had given me about 15 sharp 
washes through my sinus cavity and then penicillin injections every three 
hours for eight days. And I guess it was paid, free injections after that. 

I guess not. You report a porcupine in reverse. 

And the kids would tell me, "Now there's Dr. So and So. He has 
renounced. There's Miss So and So--she's renounced." One nurse I met I 
said, "Oh, I see you have a Cal hat on." because nurses who went to 
UCSF [University of California, San Francisco] wore the mortar board 


with the blue and gold. 
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Oly Tsee. 

Not ribbons. Have you seen them? 

Tassles. 

Tassles, yes. 

I talked to her and she said, "Hello, Miss Gunderson." I said, "So and So 
talked to me , Dad." and he said, "You're lucky, she barely talks to 
Caucasians." But I would go through those sharp washes and my eyes 
wouldn't tear, and the first one I went through, fifteen people stood up and 
watched me go through it. And I wasn't going to show pain. I probably 
showed more when they stuck the stuffin my arm. Well, that's off the 
beaten subject--beaten path, I guess. 

If you can keep her on the beaten path, you are a miracle worker. 
Anyway, that got me up to '45 but I'm still back. Tule Lake didn't like us, 
but Klamath Falls would take your money. 

Oh, I was just going to ask you how did the people in Klamath Falls react 
to personnel that were working at the Tule Lake camp. 

We would all go in to the Pelican Cafe and get a big table and that's--we 
would go in every Saturday and Sunday and that is where we would have 


our dinners. And my mother would go in to shops to get yardage goods 


because her aide was Fukuyama--John and Susie Fukuyama--it's Susie 
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Fukuyama. She is a Home Economics major from the University of 


Washington. She sewed a wedding gown for her friend who married 
Oliver Noguchi. Did you ever hear of Oliver Noguchi? 

No, I have the same name but I don't know of any Oliver Noguchi. 
Maybe it isn't Noguchi. It's... 

There were a couple of other Noguchi families in Tule Lake. 

No, it's Oliver Noji. 

Noji. OK. 

Well, we have a painting behind the door. It used to hang in our living 
room. You want to bring out the painting from the --it's a beautiful thing. 
Yes, it's Noji. Now, I've heard of a Jim Noguchi. 

There were two Noguchi girls-- my sisters were May and Mary. But they 
were much--or a few years younger than I was. 

But at any rate this is the picture that he did for me. [A large watercolor. ] 
Oh, my goodness! 

Oh, that's tremendous. 

Isn't that beautiful. 

Noji? 

Nojl. 


So where did... 
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I went to Cal--Oh, I was Valedictorian at Tule Lake High School. 

Oh, you were! 

I did not have a 4.0 grade average because if it hadn't been for my dad, I 
wouldn't have gotten through geometry or chemistry or physics. I was 
great in foreign languages. But I memorized well and all through high 
school they taught us in San Leandro High that the main game was to pass 
the English A exam at Cal. 

Yes, Uh huh. 

Well, I was the one who passed it when I took it at Mt. Shasta High 
School. Another girl came up the next year from Oakland High School, 
took it and passed it, and when she met me, she said, "I heard your name 
so often I didn't even want to meet you. That's all the teachers talk about 
at Tule Lake High School--Margery Gunderson." 

Oh. [LAUGHTER] 

I don't think anyone has mentioned my name since then. I have a lot of 
health problems and I have a prolapse mitral valve--heart--it's my heart. 
And I used to try to teach with it beating at 200 beats a minute, and one 
doctor would tell me it's all in my head. Till I had an angiogram. 
Doctors know it all, don't they? 


Uh huh. 
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Terrific sinus headaches. I mean migraine headaches--I'd be in bed four 
days at atime. It was so bad that I had to stop teaching. It wasn't fair to 
the students. They would complain that I was absent too much. I can go 
from a migraine into what's called paroxismal tachicardia and that would 
just wear you out because I had to be hospitalized to revert the heart to 
normal rhythm. And when I was in the hospital this summer, what do the 
heart specialists do? 

She gave you an electric shock to make your heart go back to normal 
rhythm. Then the next day it would go back out again anyway. 

When the first--the first time they put me on dialysis, one of the things 
they had to watch out for was whether or not I had a seizure--whether | 
had a seizure--whether my heart went back to irregular method. 
Cardiologists said that's important. 


Oh. So what year did you graduate high school? 


Yes, I won the White and Gold because I won the contest on the "Liberty 
and Justice for All," and if I ever find the copy of it, I'll send it to you. 


Do you recall how your teachers reacted to you personally when you were 


attending high school in Tule Lake? 
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They were nice. My English teacher told my folks--well, this prize- 
winning essay went in to Siskiyou County because the White and Gold 
was made up of all high schools in Siskiyou County, and they had an 
essay contest and he told my folks right away it won't make it there. A 
great essay. My Latin teacher gave it "two" then changed it to a "one," 
and the girl who won the essay contest was Phyllis Snyder, and it was a 
good essay... 

Uh huh. 

... but mine was all on racial prejudice and how people would learn to 
hate themselves. I don't think I put down the question of the little 
Japanese boy who said, "Mother, when are we going to leave Japan?" 
"Well, let's go home." "I don't like Japan." I remember walking down to 
the village and there were no fences. You could walk through back and 
forth where we lived and it was very --pretty easy going. What do I want 
say? I could move freely. And I would... . Little kids would stand out 
and say, "Hakujin." For the most part, the teachers in Tule Lake were so 
nice to me and were understanding. And I was going to go back to San 
Leandro High at the end of the semester, but I think I had written in my 


diary my folks decided they didn't want me to go. The woman I was going 


to live with was not well and "You'll be leaving here going to Cal very 
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soon and then we won't see you anymore." So I stayed at Tule Lake. By 
that time we moved from a one-bedroom apartment, and I said the camp is 
nice in here. Camp may have been nice. It wasn't luxurious for 
Caucasian. It was Hell if you had to be there. 

That was a green barrack or billet on the other side of the fence? 

No, they took barracks and made them into houses. I think in here--in 
December we got into a two-bedroom house. 

Is that part of the--where the civilians were living? I think the billets were 
painted green, if I remember, and it was directly across the firebreak from 
Ward 7 where we were anyway. And Block 66 was the original high 
school until--the original high school. 

There is a book put out and I thought I had it --I sent it to my mother--of 
stories about people who went to various relocation centers and their 
comments on it. And there are two from Tule Lake High School and they 
all went to the old high school And they were all very critical in physics 
and chemistry. We didn't have any experiments. 

No. 

I was taking Physics from the Ag teacher at Tule Lake High School. He 


certainly didn't have any experiments and half the time he didn't explain 


the chapters. And I guess my dad helped me with the problems and I 
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memorized the answers. Of course, the boys were bright enough to figure 


it out. Knew we were memorizing it. 

Oh. 

It wasn't much better back at the Caucasian high schools during the war 
either. There were a lot of fill-in teachers who didn't know what they were 
doing. 

Well, one Board Member said, "Oh, you can go down on the street corner 
on Sacramento Street and get a drunk and have them teach." 

That was here in Lodi. 

That was here in Lodi. But in Tule Lake they had a Presbyterian Church, 
and the Christians that were there went down singing--I was a Presbyterian 
at the time-- and we went to the hospital and sang. This was at Christmas 
time and I don't describe it well in my diary. After it was over, they paired 
themselves up and I went to a Japanese mess with one girl and I don't 
remember her name but I remember the feeling of walking in and being 
the only Caucasian in that mess. It wasn't that I was afraid--it was just -- 
you stood out like a sore thumb. And dinner was just about over, and all 
we got to eat was rice. And I'm not even sure we had milk and after I read, 
I know there was a food shortage, and I know the man who was in charge 


of the food for the Japanese was selling it on the black market. They 
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didn't find out about it until he was killed in an automobile accident. | 
think he ran into a train. 

Yes, he did. 

He was probably drunk. 

Well, one thing that they did describe--of course, I was a youngster then 
but if I recall correctly, the train hit the car, and he had the supply of meat 
that was supposed to go to the people in camp was in the back--the trunk 
of his car, and they couldn't tell the difference whether it was the beef or 
his body that they were trying to separate for the coroner. 

Oh, my gosh. [LAUGHTER] 

That's how bad it was. But I can't remember the man's name but . . . 

He got what he deserved. 

When I was going back to Cal for Christmas vacation, he took me to 
breakfast. 

And it did happen. The railroad crossing .. . 

Sounds perfect. 

That was quite a story that... 

I bet it was. 


It probably didn't get out of that area but it did happen. 


I'll bet. 
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What was I reading about $45,000 worth of whiskey going to Tule Lake? 
[LAUGHTER] 

The town of Tule Lake. Oh, I don't know. These West Coast newspapers- 
-the Hearst newspapers--I'm not sure you could trust anything. 

Hearst was always anti-Japanese and... 

Yes, it was. 

Hearst people were always traditionally... 

Well, at Denver Post-- that was bad too. 

I wouldn't be surprised. 

I grew up there, you know, and they were saying that the people in Heart 
Mountain got all the butter they wanted and tires and gasoline, which were 
rationed during that time. Sorry to interrupt you. 

No, that's all right. By the time the segregation was taking place, you were 
attending Berkeley? 

I did read about it. 

What do you recall? 

I remember--well, first of all, the Army went in to recruit. 

Yes. 


Then they decided to have registration. And those questions were terrible. 


And a group of people went in and asked for clarification of the questions. 


And I think the Project Director was Coverly at that time. He didn't like 
the attitude of the people who were addressing him. And I think he 


wouldn't answer the questions. They had the [answers] written out and 


mimeographed. They were simplified answers which did not please the . . 


W. FiBL De Protesters. 

FIELD: ... the protesters at all. And somehow, the Army got--went in and I saw 
it, as | said in my diary, they went in and picked up 35 Nisei people--men. 
Most of them were age 17 and under--well, you had to be 17 to answer-- 
and took them. According to this one book, they took them to the County 
Seat of Alturas... 

NOGUCHI: Alturas, Uh huh. 

FIELD: ... Which is a long way away and a couple of--and I say--which was pretty 
scary. A couple of pages later I've written they took--and at that time I 
wrote "Japs" and I've been taught to write "Japanese." On one side I'm 
writing about the enemy. They took them to Shangri-la. Where Shangri- 
la was I have no idea. I didn't explain it in my diary. I never expected that 
anyone would read this diary except me. And as I went back and read it 
before I talked to Jack Fincher. It's superficial. I really didn't tell my gut 


feelings. I was not used to expressing my gut feelings. I hadn't been to a 
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psychiatrist yet. I hadn't gone into depression, for that I had to. But I was 
a stoic--I was a Norwegian stoic. 
We have a tendency to be stoic too. 


I've heard of that. 


Very stoic. [LAUGHTER] _ So all this problem in Tule Lake erupted 


after segregation, and I think the brunt of all that took place fell on the 
shoulders of your father. 

l can tsee 5, 

I think if it hadn't been for him we would not have survived the whole 
incident there. It was your father that probably kept the peace and tried to 
understand what the Japanese people were doing in camp and trying to get 
their side across to the civilians there that were running the camp. 

Well, the reason that he was selected as Assistant Project Director instead 
of Superintendent Harkness was that he was a negotiator. He'd negotiate 
with the Army and, believe me, they needed negotiation. 

And the WRA and I think that Raymond Best --I can't say the word for 
him. My mother thought he did the best. According to Weglyn, he was a 
Marine in WW 1. He had already been in two camps where they interned 
people. Unless--there are maps in here. They were in Arizona, but they 


were camps specially set up for interned Japanese. And I guess he had 
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trouble there and he laid down the law. To me, he wouldn't bend his back 


to negotiate. And this Coverly--someone was killed and he wouldn't go to 


his funeral, and I think that was a slap in the face to the Japanese. And I 
can't determine whether the accident that happened happened in an 
agricultural accident in which someone died or on a tractor. 

Well, what happened originally was the truck driver refused while he--the 
sentry at the post--at the main gate--asked the driver for his pass to get out 
of camp because segregation meant very tight security. 

VES; 

And I guess his attitude wasn't what the soldier thought was proper. He 
told the driver to get out of the truck. And when he did so, he fell on top 
of the soldier there. The soldier became very angry and he shot him right 
through the abdomen. 

He killed him. 

That's when all Hell broke loose there. 

The soldiers weren't bright. Most of them couldn't read. 

Oh, yes, that was one of the main problems was that he couldn't read so he 
told the guy to get out of the truck. He had to show his authority too. And 
the road that was leading to the farm--which was a very productive farm-- 


the roads were deteriorating real bad and one of the trucks turned over and 
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quite a few of the laborers that were going out to the farm were hurt and so 
they asked the Project Director to fix the roads; otherwise, "We won't go 
out." And he said "No." 

That was Coverly? 


Yes, at that time. And that's when all Hell broke loose. 


[End Tape 1, Side 2] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side 1] 
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And it was true that was murder. 

Yes. He was running the campaign there at the... 

Did they ever find who murdered... 

They never did. 

Well, they . .. 

Ron and I were supposed to share a room at Berkeley when the Korean 
War broke out, and I was one of the first ones to be drafted into the[ war]. 
And so he went on to Berkeley and I stayed back after that and went to Sac 
State University [California State University, Sacramento]. 

How did Ron do in Berkeley because he didn't do anything in Spanish? 
[LAUGHTER] 


He surprised me because... 


There were stories on... 
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Because of his talent, he did very well, and he was one of the outstanding 
students of our class anyway, that he had a very thriving business and he is 
now retired. 

Beautiful art work in one of these. 

He was just a natural talented artist. 

They would try, and as a teacher I thought why didn't you teach those 
children how to study because they really were A's or B's, and I would hit 
them and here they were--they knew Japanese. When I went in there the 
teacher had them reading Spanish. If you speak Japanese you know what I 
mean--[they have] practically a native ability to speak Spanish. 

That's right. People hada... 

And I said, "Well, we're going to translate Spanish into English." They 
went, "Oh." The first day I went in they all sat in the back of the room. 
And I stood there and I said, "Will you please move up." Nobody moved. 
[LAUGHTER] And I sat there and I said, "Please move up." And then 
out of the blue, I said, "I promise I won't bite." [LAUGHTER] They all 
moved up They all gave me very good reports in Spanish. They gave me 


oral reports. I had a boy there who had been to Berkeley and he spoke in 


Spanish. And I didn't know that it was optional to go to high school 


40 


because there were Japanese language schools. Richard Tanaka was 
kicked out of it because he asked too many questions. [LAUGHTER] 

NOGUCHI: _ I wouldn't be a bit surprised. 

FIELD: Now, backwards, have I told you the story. But Ron Hitomi I remember 
and his cousin, Dick... 

NOGUCHI: | Dick. 

FIELD: ... and I wondered whatever happened. Why was that? And did the wall 
ever fall on anybody during construction? 

NOGUCHI: You know, the fact that you mention that, | vaguely recall something like 
that happening that way. 

FIELD: I don't have anything in my diary because on July 4 I have something 
written in 1942. July 5, I've written "First day of college." and nothing 
from then on. 

NOGUCHIS (Oh, 

FIELD: But I did see them go in and take the 35 Japanese. I knew more were 
taken. I knew they made raids at nights until they started fighting people. 
It's just me. I used to drive the principal nuts. My desk was always 
messy. I drive people crazy because my bed is always messy. 


W.FIELD; Her idea of organizing is simple, everything in plain sight--no piles. 


Everything individually in sight. 
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Yes, some of the people that were taken out of the camp there ended up in 
Alturas County jail. 

Yes. 

And they were ordered to serve 90 days. 

And the sheriff there at Alturas County seat asked those fellows, "What 
are you doing here?" And they were told that they were supposed to serve 
90 days. So he says, "Well, I don't have room for you guys." 
[LAUGHTER] I'll bet. 

The person that went from our Block 73, Henry Omi--he didn't know what 
the inside of the jail really looked like because they made him a trustee 
and all he did was to buy the food for the inmates in the town of Alturas 
and brought them their breakfast, lunch and dinner. And that was his 90 
days that he served was doing that. 

[LAUGHTER] The food was probably better in jail. 

The people in Alturas-- they didn't know. 

No, they didn't They just looked at him as if he was an inmate in the 
Alturas County jail. They didn't ask why or anything. 

I know when we had veterans who wouldn't be served after they got back 


from Europe. 


That's right. 
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Incredible!. The whole thing was incredible. 

Oh, and they got somebody from camp--and they took him into a hotel in 
Tule Lake and he ratted on everybody else which, I think, was rotten. And 
then they put him back in camp. And I think later on he wound up in the 
stockade. That stockade mess. ... Was my dad Project Director then? 
No, I think he was the Assistant Project Director. 

That's when people went on a hunger strike and they just about died? 
Yes: 

Yes, and as I said, when I was in the hospital I had a feeling something 
had happened to those doctors and nurses-- that had set them against the 
United States--not the relocation and everything. Evacuation was bad 
enough. But I had a feeling that something--and in this book there were 
pictures where [Wayne M.] Collins, the attorney went in. 

Yes, Uh huh. 

Yes, he had pictures that he smuggled out of Niseis who were beaten up 
by the deputies--Caucasian deputies, not the Army. They were under 
WRA. My dad was supposed to be under that--was supposed to be over 
that. 


Yes. 


I certainly hope... 
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I don't think he was personally involved in that. I'm not sure he was even 


aware of it, because he was so busy trying to negotiate a peaceful 


settlement between the War Relocation Authority, the Army, and the 


people that were in camp. But I could still remember the time we all 
marched on the Administration. We were young kids then. We didn't 
know any better, but we thought we'd go along anyway. 

Absolutely. To make sure [INAUDIBLE]. 

And then pretty soon we see all these. ... The four relocation authorities 
kind of panicked and they brought in ten Army tanks... 

Oh, brother! 

. and the whole company of soldiers with 50-caliber machine guns 
mounted on the jeeps and that's how they delivered our food to us--done 
by the military. 

I don't think Lt. Colonel Austin was any genius. The army took over the 
whole camp for four days. And my dad spent most of that time 
negotiating between the Army and the Japanese/Americans and the WRA. 
I think he was the... 


Yes, Austin was the head of... 
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.. the Commandant, yes. Getting back to you, Margery, after you left-- 
after your family and the war was over and the camp was closed, where 
did you go from there? 

My folks went to Oakland and they moved in with my aunt and uncle. 
Now, my dad did not want to go any places occupied as a conquerer so he 
didn't want to go to Okinawa. He applied for a job with the government. 
We waited, we waited, we waited. We got a call from Washington, D. C., 
that all government jobs had been frozen. By that time it was so close to 
the opening of school that my dad went out to UC Berkeley [University of 
California, Berkeley]. There were two openings. One was in Riverbank. 
One was at Five Points which wasn't even on the map that we had at that 
time. They went to Five Points. We had ateacherage And I'm telling 
you that the first time I saw that place--the teacherage was an Army 
barrack. It was controlled by one light which you turned on when you 
entered the back door. You went in through several rooms until you got to 
what was later my folks' bedroom, the living room and the kitchen 
combined. It took my mother three days to clean the stove. This--if you 
thought Tule Lake was God forsaken, this place was really God forsaken. 


I went out and sat down on the front steps and cried. And then some place 


in one of those things is a story of my dad getting the award. There was 
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one eighth grade school room and several portables. There were sort of 
teacherages there--apartments. They started out with a very few students. 
My mother had never seen a cotton plant. They didn't know anything 
about migrant education. And within a couple of months when it was 
cotton-picking time they had 200 students. No place to put them. I think 
they even. ... At that time, through the Council of Churches, they had 
built a Methodist Church and they rented the kindergarten from the 
Methodist Church. 

Space for kindergarten. They were using that church building for 
classrooms for the next I don't know for how many years. Possibly 
juggling--the overflow of classes into that church building. 

And one of the trustees went and turned off the heat. Show them the copy 
from the Oakland Tribune and the one. ... Have you seen the one from 
my mother that Yuzuru wrote? At any rate, my dad was able to get 
enough money to begin to build a new school, and he built a principalship 
or teacherage. I taught there my first year, although it does not say so on 
my application. 

So your mom and dad were both teaching there at the. . . 


The first year I went, my dad was teaching sixth grade. 


And your mom? 
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No, my mom.... My dad taught seventh and eighth grades. My mother 
taught sixth grade. My dad could teach third grade. He could go down 
and have the little kids eating out of his hand. My mother was strictly 
high school and seventh and eighth. I began teaching sixth grade. I knew 
my mother. This isn't fair. I don't think I found out one good thing I did 
from my mother, but I sure found out all the bad things. All the kids in 
her classs didn't like me. They hated me because I didn't act like a teacher. 
Until the room got so unruly I decided that was it and I told them, "This is 
the law." and some kid said. ... I said, "You're going to behave." This 
kid looks at me and says, "Who's going to make me!" and I grabbed 
something off his desk and threw it on my desk, and I said, "I'm going to 
make you." They all beamed. "She's just like her father.". [LAUGHTER] 
That was after I let the girls lose the volleyball game, their nearest rivalry. 
That was my fault. I didn't play the game. But I didn't coach them hard 
enough. 

I was looking over there for that history of West Side School District that 
your mother wrote. 

Yes, I was wondering--she got that on her Masters. 


That tells the whole story of everything they had to do, year after year 


after year. 
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You may have thought... 

How many years were you there at Five Points? 

One. 

One year. And your mom and dad? 

My mother left in 1965, I think, and she had--she moved into Fresno. A 
box or a little trunk of things that she saved in Tule Lake--all beautiful art 
work. That trunk never got in to Fresno. And she was sick. It had her 


medical records and it had my Social Security records because the teacher 


who took over teaching Spanish, they needed that--said I had done a good 


job. I haven't seen that book... 

It's right here on... 

Maybe I'm sitting on it. 

So the students there at Five Points were more of Spanish background? 
Yes. 

Migrant farm workers. 

Migrant farm workers--kids from Oklahoma. I taught a unit on Mexico 
and at one point I said, "How many of you in here are Indians?" 
Everybody who raised their hands had blue eyes and brown hair-- 
Cherokee. 


Cherokee. 
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Oklahoma. And I said, "The rest of you are Mexicans. Don't you know 


that half of your civilization was made of Indian and. ..." Of course, the 
first thing I did when I introduced the unit on Mexico was I asked, "What 
would you like to learn about Mexico?" They didn't want to learn 
anything about Mexico. [LAUGHTER] I didn't tell my dad that. | 
thought what a stupid... 

Did you find... 

Did you find that book on... 

... difficulty in obtaining your employment or your finding jobs right 
after you left camp? I think your mother mentioned something to that 
effect. 

I went into Tule Lake and tried to apply for a job. I could barely type. I 
didn't really expect to find a job in Tule Lake. When I went back to Tule 
Lake and took a semester off, Mary Durkin was going to take me into the 
elementary school. She was the head of the elementary schools and she 
wanted me to be a teacher's aide and then the Spanish job came up, but I 
really didn't expect much in Tule Lake. I didn't really feel I was skilled. . 
It was bad enough that I had to sell jewelry at Capwell, Sullivan and Furth 
after I graduated from Cal. I had a rough time making change and some 


girl who was very sweet, I think, robbed me of $75 after I cashed out-- 
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checked all my cash, because they told me my cash register was short. I 
couldn't imagine how that happened and I offered to pay them back. And 
they said, "No, we don't do that." About a couple weeks later I went 
through the section and this girl wasn't there. But, oh, could she sell 
jewelry. Yes, I just.... There was no question when I came to Lodi. No 
one knew my father. 

So from Five Point then you [went] to Fresno and then on to Lodi. 

I was offered a job teaching in Fresno. And I finished my student teaching 
in the summer. I had already signed a contract with my father. 

Olt see: 

I did my student teaching in the third grade which was supposed to be the 
upper grades for them. But the trouble with me in sixth grade--my six 
grade students--was that my sixth grade teacher had been so hard on me. 
And disciplined me in front of other students, that I couldn't be harsh on 
my own sixth grade students until I was forced to it. And I didn't want to 
be just like any other teacher, and the previous teacher before me had had 
one of the board member's sons stand in the corner, put his nose on the 
chalk board until he passed out. Well, they didn't get that with me. I will 


admit taking my [INAUDIBLE]. 


[LAUGHTER] 
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So what year did you move to Lodi? 

1949. 

Oh, so you've been here since 1949 in Lodi, oh my. 

She's really been stuck in Lodi. 

This is more or less your home--pretty much your life.. 

A lot of North Dakotans settled in Lodi. 

Most of the people in Lodi moved here over the last ten decades from 
North or South Dakota. 

His parents were from South Dakota. 

My parents came to Lodi about 1917. 

Just to get away from the cold? 

Well, yes, definitely. And I had aunts and uncles who moved here ten 
years before that. When I was a little kid, I had four sets of aunts and 
uncles living in Lodi. 

My dad was in Five Points until he died in 1958--June 24--after one week 
of a massive heart attack, but he wasn't well. He had spent a week at 
Stanford [Hospital]. My dad and I were very close. There is a picture in 
here taken of a secretary at Tule Lake. Was that--do you have a copy of 
this five years ago? I should go through it all. It is the Martin Luther 


King Asian American Symposium chaired by Yuzuru, and in it he tells his 
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own personal story of evacuation up to how he was a'"No No Boy" at age 
17 in Topaz and all the hectic things he went through. He practically lost 
his citizenship and I think the only thing that saved him was having my 
mother as a high school teacher. My mother took all the Kibeis. She said 
they don't--they aren't welcome in Japan, they aren't welcome here; they 
can't speak English. Whatever I can do to help them I will, and they all in 
her room. 

I think you sent me a copy of his talk. Martin Luther King Day. 

XS, 

Because I've been holding back on that. I didn't know whether to give you 
his writing--his writing was so good. Most of them have already been 


published. 


. Yes. 


We're getting him to sign a release so we can include it, you know. . . 
It was in the Margaret Gunderson--we're trying to get an oral history book 


as you've seen there made. 
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I haven't had a chance to look at it. 


Some of the things that we will be asking for like the photos which will be 


included in the appendix in the oral history book itself. 
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Oh, the name "John" was my mother's father's name. When Yuzuru asked 
for a name, she said "John" was the grandfather's name. I don't know what 
my grandfather's name was. My grandfather came from England when he 


was in his early twenties and here were the-- girl from a--who she-- I 


think she came and took the notes, I believe, the minutes of my mother's 


speech. She said my mother came from Scotland, my mother's relatives 
came from Scotland, you know. But they came from England and Ireland. 
Oh, this is a lot of good stuff. 

I warned Yuzuru--I feel as if I'm betraying Yuzuru. I kept that aside. 

I think he will agree to whatever, you know... 

I think so too. He'll want you to have it. 

He's written-- he wrote a letter to--several of these to an Ann Arbor 
[Michigan] paper 

Ob, I see. 

And we have pictures of him folding cranes. His daughter, Junko, and his 
wife taught them how to fold cranes. I think they were taken into the 
classrooms. You know about the cranes in Oregon. 

Yes. 

I didn't know there was. ... Were you aware of the village--excuse me 


for calling it a village--there were balloon bombs coming over from Japan. 
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You were? 

On the coast of parts of Oregon, yes. There was one submarine that made 
it to the foot of the Golden Gate Bridge too. 

And there was one that fired-shells out. . . 

Torpedos. 

... by Santa Barbara. 

But these balloons came over--they were supposed to be directed toward 
California, but because of the weather pattern I guess they misjudged and 
they ended up in Oregon. And that set a big panic in Oregon. 

Well, it should have because I knew about it the next day because the girl I 
went to high school with came, or I went over to her house to talk to her, a 
Carol Gifford. She said, "My cousin was killed yesterday." She said a 
Sunday school class went on a picnic and she said, "I don't know what 
happened but they touched something and everyone was blown up." My 
dad was taken in by the Army and he had to identify the body. And she 
said this is all very "hush-hush." J didn't read about it until 1947. I read 


about the balloons in the Asian Tribune. I was surprised when I read 


Yuzuru mentioning it. I didn't know you had short-wave radios. 
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Well, they took all the short-wave radios away from us, but in about ten 
minutes they got the short waves working again. They were kind of--they 
didn't expect the Isseis to be very pragmatic. I mean they can do just 
about anything anybody else can, and as far as getting a short-wave radio, 
this is just a matter of getting a few tubes and this and that and they had 
their short-wave radio going again. 

Sure. 

He likes to take pictures of mine. When you see the way they fixed up the 
barracks that they lived in--there are pictures here. And are you familar 
with this? 

Oh, Born Free and Equal. 

The story of that--that should go to Yuzuru. My folks wrote--look in all 
the book stores. See if you can find Born Free and Equal. I went to all 
the book stores and they didn't have them. One day, I changed my 
direction, going to watch the foundation for lunch and I went by this book 
store that sold phi bate notes. In the window I see a copy of the book, 
Born Free and Equal. 1 went in, asked for a copy, gave them my folks' 
address, had them mail the book to my folks. I found out later it was a 


Communist book store. 


[LAUGHTER] 
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After this appeared in the Fresno Bee, my mother went to a JACL meeting 
in Fresno, and somehow she and the woman next to her were talking, and 
the woman said you have a mint copy of Born Free and Equal? My 
mother said, "Yes." I don't know how mint it is, but she didn't know what 
happend to it. I thought she had given it to Yuzuru. And we went through 
a sack--a yellow sack. I pick it out and here is Born Free and Equal. 

I guess that's precious. 

Yes, it's priceless. 

And Ansel Adams on the back tells what settings he used for all the 
pictures. [He didn't look at it.] I read it but I know now that the Army or 
whoever bought up all the books. He's very pro Nisei. 

I've never seen this. I know he put out a lot of photographs. 

Oh, yes, yes. 

He's very pro Nisei. 

How far along are we .. .? 

Well, I feel that Margery is getting a little tired and if there is anything that 
you would like to add to this tape, you are welcome. Any kind of 
statement or... 


Are you aware that Channel 3 has done reports on trips to Tule Lake? 


Channel 3 News. 
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No. 


They should be available because I saw one of them on Channel 3, I saw 


my friend, Georgette Motomatsu. She worked in the hospital and it was 


Return to Tule Lake. 

We should be able to, we can obtain those. 

I would think so, yes. 

I hope they saved them... 

It's all in their archives... 

... because everything you see 1s all on Manzanar. 

Uh huh. 

And very little about Tule Lake. 

Which was the focus of all the things that happened was in Tule Lake. 
I do have this book to give you. Nisei by Hosokawa. 

Oh, yes. 

We all have a copy. 

Well, Wayne taught journalism--workshops that he used to do in Santa 
Barbara. And normally I had migrain headaches and couldn't go any 


place, but I love book stores. And I walked through the bookstores and I 


saw this thing on sociology and it had things on the Nisei, and I said, "You 


never knew what happened after you left Tule Lake. Won't you buy some 
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of those books and read." Why have prejudice? Have you read 
"Prejudice"? I've had it for years. I read it about four years ago. And did 
you know that in different camps they changed Question 28. 

Oh, I didn't know that. 

And I don't know where I read it, but I've read all 28 of those questions. | 
couldn't have answered them. I think they were an insult. 

Well, that's why those two key questions are the ones that we discuss at all 
the schools. And if you answered, "No, No," then you ended up in Tule 
Lake. And so my brother being of age, when he went to University of 
California, Berkeley, he went into the Army. And then when he came 


back from the Korean War, they reinstated his citizenship. 


. [End Tape 2, Side 1] 
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My dad was living with my aunt and uncle, but it was a lot of money. I 
think Fresno State when I went there was less than $20. 

Uh huh. 

And what was Berkeley when you went? 

I haven't the slightest idea. I couldn't remember if I tried. 


The only thing I remember is the figure of $85 that he had to pay extra 


beyond the tuition and that number still stays in my mind. 
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Well, it was money these days. 

Uh huh. 

But I didn't join sororities or fraternities--I didn't believe in that because 
they had a position on racial policy. They wouldn't allow orientals to join 
their fraternity. They were. ... The newest president is on my desk. The 
newest president of the California Alumni Association is a Nisei. Her 
name is Irene Miura, I believe. There's an article about her--what did I 
start to say, but. ... When she was in college she couldn't join sororities. 
She was head yell leader. But now she's president of the whole alumni. 
Oh, my goodness. 

Well, thank God things are changing. 

Yes. 

Little by little by little. 

So are you involved in any activities because of your health or are you 
pretty much limited to your home? 

I would like to kind of wrap this up for you, and when the manuscript is 
typed up, then you will have a chance to review it. And if there are any 
changes you would like to make, then we will give you instructions as to 


how it should be done so as to follow the requirements of the oral history 


project. So, at this time, on behalf of the Florin JACL , the California 
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State University, Sacramento; Frank Iritani, and myself, we would like to 


thank you, Wayne Field and Margery Field, who we interviewed this 


morning in Lodi. We would like to thank you very very much for your 


time and your thoughts, and we hope that the oral history project--the book 
will justify all of the things you have done in the past and I will conclude 
it at this time. 

I didn't tell you I was called the "Tule Riot" at Wesley Foundation [at 
Berkeley]. 

[LAUGHTER] 

Everytime the paper came out, "Tule Riot"--I was the "Tule Riot." I was 
there with Jack Harkness who was the son of the Superintendent of 
Schools. He was a pre-med--a missionary's son. They lost two sons in 
Africa and their daughter in South Dakota. And the [Guy W.] Cooks, you 
know, had Hubert Humphrey. They were from South Dakota and they had 
Hubert Humphrey as a student. 

Oh, he was--he was from his home town? 

Hubert Humphrey. 

He went on to Minnesota to become a mayor. 


Yes, that's where most of my relatives were from, North Dakota. 


IRITANI: I spent two years while I was with the MIS to begin with and then I went 


back and graduated from University of Minnesota in 1948 so it was quite a 


few years ago. [CHUCKLES] Well, we'll cut it off here. 


[End Tape 2, Side 2] 
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A Belated ‘Thank Yow’ to a Special Teacher 


Editor's Note: The following letter 
from Yuzuru J. Takeshita, professor 
in the department of heaith behavior 
and health education of the School of 
Public Health, University of Michigan, 
came with a request from Dr. 
Takeshita — that it be published on or 
near Thanksgiving Day. 

In his request he stated, “I have long 
felt that people like Mrs. Gunderson 
never received the recognition they 
deserved (though they would be the 
last to expect it) for what they did for 
us who were of school age during the 
war. 


There is living quietly in Fresno, 
California, a retired school teacher 
named Mrs. Margaret Gunderson. This 
letter is dedicated to her, on_ this 
traditional Day of Thanksgiving, from a 
student who was inspired by her some 40 
years ago at a high school in an 
American concentration camp in 
northern California. 


An American citizen of Japanese 
ancestry, I was incarcerated behind 
barbed-wire fences for four years, along 
with thousands of others of similar 
background who lived on the West Coast 
when war broke out in the Pacific in 
1941. Mrs. Gunderson, with her husband, 
had given up her teaching post in the San 
Francisco Bay Area and joined the 
teaching staff at a high school in one of 
the 10 concentration camps, because, I 
‘think, she believed, we as Americans 
deserved the. best. in public education 

’ that America could offer in spite of, or 
maybe because of, the fact that we were 
there as victims of the American system 
gone awry. | 
‘ She was my home-room and U.S. 
history teacher during my last two years 
in high school, which I entered and 
graduated from in camp. In high school, 
we were a rebellious bunch, confused and 
angered by what was perceived to be a 
betrayal of ‘an implicit trust we had in 
the system ‘we had learned in civic 


courses earlier to cherish and defend as 
the best hope for the world apparently 
gone amok in the ’30s and the ‘40s, for it 
was based on the principles of justice and 
libertv for all. 

Mrs. Gunderson took our inevitable 
cynicism in stride, with genuine 
sympathy, but, through her lectures on 
early American history, which revealed 
her strong faith in the essential goodness 
of the American way, slowly converted 
many of us into true believers. once 
again, of the basic tenets on which this 
nation of ours was built. 

I can still hear her words: “Democracy 
is a goal our founding fathers set for us 
as worthy of diligent pursuit, and its 
attainment requires that every citizen, 
whatever the circumstance, stand firm 
against any encroachment upon it and 
work hard towards its perfection.” 

It was in this spirit that she had us 
read Gunnar Myrdal'’s American 
Thilemma, just published then, and 
convinced us that we had indeed a long 
way to go in fulfilling our nation’s ideal. 
Her arguments were so persuasive that 
we, who were no less a victim of our 
society's imperfection, found ourselves 
condemning what we had done to our 
black brethren! 

It was clear to us that her decision to 
join us in camp was her way of protesting 
what the system she deeply believed in had 
done to us. Ironically,-1 learned more 
about the true meaning of America, as 
embodied in our Declaration of 
Independence and our Bill of Rights, ina 
high school behind barbed-wire fences, 
with our basic civil rights temporarily 
denied, than, I am convinced, had this 
incarceration, which forced us to grapple 
with the fundamental issues of what it 
means to be an American, not occurred 
and, most importantly, had I not had the 
guidance and inspiration of Mrs. 
Gunderson as my teacher at that time. 

She may remember the book report | 
presented on Thomas Jefferson on the 
very day Mr. Dillon S. Myer. director of 
the War Relocation Authority that 


oversaw the camps, visited our class. He 
shook my hands with tears in his eyes 
because, as he related to her later, he was 
touched by the expression of faith in the 
system by one betrayed by it. — 

Those were dark days, with the future 
of our place in our own country 
uncertain, but Mrs. Gunderson gave us 
hope in our daily classes that, in spite of 
what had happened to us (and she was a 
severe critic of that), the American 
system has the potential of fulfilling 
every freedom-loving person's dream if 
he or she is but willing to work 
incessantly towards its perfection. 

Instead of feeling sorry for ourselves, 
we were challenged to do something 
about it. 

She recently wrote me: “You can take 
the teacher out of the classroom, but you 
can't take the classroom out of the 
teacher.” 

As a student whose outlook on life in 
America changed from utter despair and 
cynicism to responsible optimism and 
commitment to the protection of civil 
rights, no matter whose, influenced by an 
inspiring teacher, I would like to say to 
Mrs. Gunderson: “You can take the 
teacher aut of the classroom, but you 
can't take her out of the student whose 
life she changed.” 

A belated expression of gratitude long 
overdue but no less sincere, let me say 
publicly through ‘this letter: “Thank you 
ever so much. Mrs. Gunderson, on this 


Day of Thanksgiving. You lit in those 
darkest hours a flame that sti!l burns in 
me as Strongly today as it did some 40 


years ago in my youth. You made a 


difference in my life!” 


I would like to sign this letter with the 
name she gave me at the end of the war, 
after a grandfather she adored, and send 
a prayer from afar for her continued 
health and happiness. 

John Takeshita, Ph. D. 

Professor 

University of Michigan 

(Tri-State High School Class of °45) 
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